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WASHINGTON IRVING'S PLACE IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 

Washington Irving is properly accorded the first place among 
the pioneers in American literature. Born shortly after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis to Washington and being the first American 
writer to exhibit the real, vital spirit of literature, Irving may 
not inappropriately be called the father of the American republic 
of letters. Some few critics, it is true, claim this distinction 
for Charles Brockden Brown, but manifestly ^without sufficient 
reason. For the talented Philadelphia romancer never lived to 
fulfill the promise of his youth and is known chiefly to a few schol- 
ars and students of our early literature, whereas Irving' s name 
is almost a household word in America, and his works are still 
eagerly perused by the great English-reading public and by the 
scholars alike. Had Brown not been hurried to a premature 
grave by that dread scourge consumption, he would have accom- 
plished, no doubt, far more than the few morbid and immature 
novels and miscellaneous essays which he bequeathed as a leg- 
acy to the world, and would have left behind him a more endur- 
ing name in the field of letters. But in literature as in every 
other sphere of human activity, men must be judged by actual 
achievement, not by promise. So Brown's claim to the honor of 
being the founder of American literature may be dismissed with 
the Scotch verdict "not proven." 

Unlike his rival Brown, Irving as a writer was perfectly heal- 
thy and normal, free from all objectionable idiosyncrasies. 
Though his physical constitution was never robust, his temper- 
ament was that of an optimist. He looked habitually on the 
bright side of life, and his works reflect, in a remarkable manner 
his sunny disposition. There is nothing gloomy or pessimistic 
in his pages. Unlike his contemporary Poe, he is entirely free 
from the morbid, the weird and the uncanny. Irving, however, 
did not possess that virile creative imagination which was Poe's 
most conspicuous characteristic. Irving' s plumet could never 
reach the depths of horror which the imaginative genius of Poe 
sounded again and again, in his grotesque and weird tales. Irv- 
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ing's constructive faculty and his analytical faculty as well were 
unquestionably inferior to Poe's. The author of "Knickerbock- 
er' ' could not have written such a gruesome, analytical tale, for 
example, as the "Gold Bug," the "Murder of the Rue Morgue," 
the "Black Cat," or such a weird, supernatural tale as the "Fall 
of the House of Usher," "William Wilson," or "Ligeia." A 
story of this character was altogether out of keeping with Irv- 
ing's taste and feelings, even if it was not beyond the range of 
his imagination to conceive. On the other hand, Poe, chiefly 
because of his undeveloped sense of humor, could never have pro- 
duced such a delightful, pathetic and humorous tale as the inim- 
itable "Rip Van Winkle. " Nor would the author of "The Rav- 
en" have been content to treat the legends of the Hudson in the 
simple, whimsical, humorous and charming manner of Irving, 
without recourse to the grotesque and supernatural. But it is 
not my purpose to make a comparative study of Poe and Irving. 
Irving' s early career contained but slight promise of his subse- 
quent success as a man of letters. He at first intended to enter 
the profession of law, and was, in fact, admitted to the bar ; but 
law was not congenial to his taste. While in a law office, he be- 
gan to show some indication of his literary bent by writing squibs 
for the Morning Chronicle, under the pen-name of "Jonathan 
Oldstyle." But his failing health soon compelled him to aban- 
don his sedentary life in a law office, and he spent two years in 
foreign travel. Upon his return to New York he undertook, in 
co-operation with his friend James K. Paulding, the publication 
of a semi-monthly journal Salmagundi. To this periodical Irv- 
ing contributed a number of breezy, humorous papers, in the 
Addisonian style, on the foibles and fads of society. This viva- 
cious and entertaining magazine, which was designed, as the ed- 
itors expressed it, "simply to instruct the young, reform the old, 
correct the town, and castigate the age, ' ' proved to be a short- 
lived venture and was abruptly suspended after the twentieth 
number. 

With the publication of "Knickerbocker's History of New 
York," however, Irving leaped at once into fame and was hailed 
on both sides of the Atlantic as the coming American author. 
This bold venture proved an immediate success, and paved the 
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way for a cordial reception by the English literati when Irving 
visited the Old World, for the second time, in 1815. The illu- 
sion that the author of "Knickerbocker" created by his art and 
skill was so complete and realistic that some accepted the history 
at its face value as the bona fide production of a certain Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. Moreover, some of the old residents of Dutch 
descent strongly resented the bold and free manner in which the 
suppositious historian had handled the revered and hallowed tra- 
ditions and legends of their sturdy ancestors. But the pervad- 
ing good-natured satire and broad rollicking humor which bright- 
ened the pages served to convince the observant reader that the 
book was fiction, not history, and was evolved from the fertile 
imagination of some very clever writer. 

"Knickerbocker's History of New York" was a happy concep- 
tion and was largely indebted for its success to the author's char- 
acteristic abundant sense of humor. It was this quality that re- 
deemed the burlesque from mere caricature in execution and 
stamped it an artistic production. The book was written in the 
vein of Swift, but the satire lacked the sting and bite which the 
famous Dean of St. Patrick's generally infused into his work. 
Irving's satire is of a mild type, and his prevading humor robs 
it of its sting, causing the victim to be amused, not exasperated, 
at his own foibles. The portraits of the old Dutch governors are 
sketched with evident pleasure and ease by a hand altogether un- 
trammeled by literary traditions. The freshness and buoyancy 
of the narrative and the whimsical, charming style combine with 
the rollicking humor to make the book quite without a parallel in 
English literature. It is, however, but just to observe that the 
first few chapters which, by the way, are the product of the col- 
laboration of his brother with Irving, appear somewhat stilted, 
pompous and pedantic and make the unhappy impression that 
the authors were feeling their way and were not yet sure of their 
footing. But the illusion cast over the reader later, as he pro- 
gresses, makes him forget the weakness of grip which the auth- 
ors show in the opening chapters. Each of the old Dutch gov- 
ernors of New York is depicted with such minuteness of detail 
and with such a vividness of incident and with such a mock se- 
riousness of style withal, as they were in turn confronted with 
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the various problems of state, that the narrative is invested with 
an air of reality and might readily be taken, on first blush, as 
veritable history. All in all, the fanciful idea of this piece of 
historical burlesque and its clever execution seem a stroke of 
genius, and the result is a masterpiece of humor, unsurpassed in 
American or English literature. Small wonder that Sir Walter 
Scott was delighted with the book and laughed heartily over it 
as he read it aloud to his family. And the world has not yet 
ceased to read it with interest and zest and to find in it a never-fail- 
ing source of entertainment and pleasure. 

Strange to say, after the manifest "hit" Irving had made in 
the "first heir of his invention," he did not regard the success 
of "Knickerbocker's History of New York" as marking out a 
literary career for himself and pointing his way to fame and for- 
tune. He looked upon the venture rather as zjeu a" esprit than 
as a serious literary effort indicating the bent of his genius. It 
was not till the failure of his firm in England, in 1818, where he 
and his brother had engaged in the hardware business that he 
decided to adopt literature as a profession. Then for the first 
time only does Irving seem to have reflected upon the possibili- 
ties that a literary career held out to him. His mind once defi- 
nitely made up, he addressed himself to his literary pursuits with 
an ardent, unswerving devotion and spurned all offers, however 
tempting and remunerative, both at home and abroad. Only in 
one or two instances, years after, when he was no longer a strang- 
er to fame or fortune, did he deviate from his set purpose and 
consent to accept a diplomatic post at London and subsequently 
at Madrid. 

At thirty-six Irving settled down to literary work in London, 
and the first product of his labors was the famous "Sketch-Book." 
Though resident in the British metropolis, his heart was in 
America, — on the historic and picturesque Hudson along whose 
banks, in his earlier years, he had so often roamed and hunted 
game, in quest of health. Despite the oft-repeated charge of 
lack of patriotism, Irving is a brilliant illustration of Horace's 
dictum, Ccelum, non animicm, mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
The "Sketch-Book" is distinctively American, racy and smacks 
of the soil. The old legends of the Hudson are here clothed 
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with life and beauty and are now recognized almost as a part of 
our national history. Irving gave these local traditions of our 
American Rhine celebrity and currency, and they have now be- 
come as familiar as household words. 

The treatment of the "Sketch-Book" is somewhat unequal. 
Some of the sketches are naturally better than others. A popu- 
lar vote would probaby put "The Wife," "Rip Van Winkle" 
and the "Legend of Sleepy Hollow" easily first, and this verdict 
would be confirmed by critical judgment. While all are good, 
these three sketches are felt to be the finest. Their tender pa- 
thos, imaginative humor, simplicity and grace have already en- 
deared these three to the hearts of thousands of readers who have 
lingered, almost spellbound, over their pages ; and their charm 
and beauty will, no doubt, commend them to generations of 
readers yet unborn. Of this trio "Rip Van Winkle," in the 
popular estimate (perhaps also in the estimate of the critics), is 
entitled to first place. This, even more than the others, Irving 
seems to have suffused with the soft hues of his romantic fancy 
and to have invested with unusual glamour and pathos. Who 
has not been alternately delighted and moved to tears by Mr. 
Jefferson's matchless interpretation of this creation, however 
much altered, of Irving's genius? 

Irving scored a signal success in the "Sketch-Book. " The 
volume met with a reception, on both sides of the Atlantic, which 
far exceeded the author's most sanguine expectations. Irving 
himself had some misgivings about the publication of the book. 
Speaking, in a letter to a friend, of the cordial reception given 
it, he wrote in 1819: "The manner in which the book has been 
received, and the eulogiums that have been passed upon it in 
the American papers and periodical works, have completely over- 
whelmed me. They go far, far beyond my most sanguine expec- 
tations, and indeed are expressed with such peculiar warmth and 
kindness as to affect me in the tenderest manner. The receipt 
of your letter, and the reading of some of the criticisms this 
morning, have rendered me nervous for the whole day. I feel al- 
most appalled by such success, and fearful that it cannot be real, 
or that it is not fully merited, or that I shall not act up to the 
expectations that may be formed. We are whimsically consti- 
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tuted beings. I had got out of conceit of all that I had written, 
and considered it very questionable stuff; and now that it is so ex- 
travagantly bepraised, I begin to feel afraid that I shall not do as 
well again. ... I hope you will not attribute all this sensi- 
bility to the kind reception I have met to an author's vanity. I 
am sure it proceeds from very different sources. Vanity could 
not bring the tears to my eyes as they have been brought by the 
kindness of my countrymen. I have felt cast down, blighted, 
and broken-spirited, and these sudden rays of sunshine agitate 
me more than they revive me. I hope — I hope I may yet do 
something more worthy of the appreciation lavished on me." 

After a silence of a few years spent in travel on the Continent, 
for the benefit of our author's health, "Bracebridge Hall" ap- 
peared and a little later the "Tales of a Traveller." The former 
collection of stories is good — the best of them is the "Stout 
Gentleman," — but did not add materially to Irving's reputation. 
The latter book, as the title implies, contains Irving's impres- 
sions and experiences of his European travel. The author him- 
self believed that this volume was one of his finest pieces of work, 
■ — an opinion in which the critics generally concur. "There was 
more of an artistic touch about it, ' ' said he in a letter to Brevort, 
"though this is not a thing to be appreciated by the many." 
Despite the favorable judgment of Irving and the critics as to 
the excellent art of the "Tales," the public appears not to have 
appreciated the volume and so manifested but slight enthuisasm 
over it. Irving felt this tacit criticism keenly. 

The "Tales of a Traveller" had failed to measure up to the 
public expectation chiefly because of its lack of novelty. Irving 
therefore decided to attempt a new and more ambitious flight in 
his next bid for the favor of the people. Since the public de- 
manded something novel and more pretentious from his facile 
pen, he responded to this demand in a series of four books on 
Spanish themes, — the "Alhambra," "Conquest of Granada," 
"Legends of the Conquest of Spain" and "The Life of Colum- 
bus." These volumes were the outgrowth of our author's three 
years' residence in Spain. They were an entirely new departure, 
a rich virgin vein in historical research. The result was highly 
gratifying to Irving. He now felt that he had, at least in some 
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measure, discharged the debt of gratitude he had incurred for 
the generous appreciation the public had lavished upon his earli- 
er works. By his investigations into a most romantic chapter 
of Spanish history in the days of the Moslem invaders and the 
glorious times of Ferdinand and Isabella, Irving brought to the 
attention of his readers much valuable information upon a subject 
hitherto neglected by American writers, presented in his char- 
acteristically engaging and graceful style. The American read- 
ing public was thereby placed under lasting obligation to him for 
opening up for their delight and instruction that vast domain of 
early Spanish history and romance, and pointed with pardonable 
pride to the permanent contribution one of their own countrymen 
had made to English literature. 

There are two obvious reasons why Irving was happy in the 
selection of his theme. In the first place, he was himself in ar- 
dent sympathy with this romantic chapter in Spanish history, and 
his magic pen was fully equal to the laborious and delicate task 
he imposed upon himself of recreating a long-forgotten period 
when the spirit of adventure was abroad in the land and the old 
men were dreaming dreams and the young men were seeing vis- 
ions of future discovery and conquest, with resulting glory and 
renown. Those were days pregnant with events which were des- 
tined to inflame men's minds with "enterprises of great pith and 
moment." In the second place, the English-speaking public 
was eager to have this romantic period of Spanish history ex- 
plored by a writer who united such a charming literary style 
with his gift of the spirit of inquiry. By the magic of his pen 
and his creative genius Irving has succeeded in bringing back 
to our delighted imagination those far-away, by-gone days and 
has made those historic characters and picturesque personages 
live again. He has conjured up before our rapt vision, as if with 
a magician's wand, entrancing views of architectural splendor 
and magnificence and landscapes of rare and gorgeous beauty in 
sunny Spain. Who has not been charmed by the vivid descrip- 
tions in the "Alhambra" and "Granada," of the arid wastes and 
melancholy ruins contrasted with the magnificence and beauty 
of city and country in that land of alternating squalor and wealth ? 
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No wonder that Coleridge's verdict after reading the "Conquest 
of Granada" was that it is "a chef d' ceuvre of its kind." 

Of this Spanish group of volumes, however, "The Life of 
Columbus" is to-day regarded as the most important and serious 
work. Irving himself, so we are informed by his biographer, Mr. 
Warner, regarded the "Conquest of Granada" as the best, not 
only of his Spanish themes, but of all his works. The "Colum- 
bus " as a biography is not above criticism. According to the 
tastes of the present generation, the work is too diffuse and elab- 
orate and has, perhaps, too much rhetorical coloring. Probably 
"antiquated" is the word to describe more accurately its form. 
But if somewhat antiquated, compared with more modern stand- 
ards of biography, the "Columbus" yet has much to commend 
it. Irving bestowed upon it much pains and study and endeav- 
ored to make it accurate and trustworthy. The test of historical 
accuracy the book still meets, in the main, successfully. It is, 
moreover, clear, just and discriminating. The portrait of the 
great discoverer is certainly clear-cut and definite enough, even 
if the color is somewhat more rich than warranted by the dry 
facts of history. Irving appears to have had a true and proper 
conception of Columbus' life and mission and to have sympa- 
thized with the world dreamer in the keen disappointments that 
sorely tried his abiding buoyant faith. The success of his "Col- 
umbus" was a source of profound gratification to our author. 
Before its publication, as usual, he was very dubious about its 
reception by the public. In a letter to Brevort, Irving tells us 
that the biography had really cost him more toil and trouble than 
all his other productions. But he felt amply repaid for his pains 
when, in consequence of the popularity of his "Columbus" in 
his native country, an urgent demand was made by the publish- 
ers for an abridgment of the work. 

The reader of Irving' s biography cannot but be strongly im- 
pressed with his sensitiveness as to the esteem of his own coun- 
trymen. His exceeding sensitiveness sometimes had a depres- 
sing influence, though more frequently it acted as a stimulus to 
his genius. It was his constant desire to produce some work 
which would merit the spontaneous admiration of his country- 
men. The slightest adverse criticism by the American press, 
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as, for instance, his alleged Anglomania, cut him to the quick. 
"I have lost confidence, " wrote he to a friend, in reference to 
the prospective reception of his "Columbus," "in the favorable 
disposition of my countrymen, and look forward to cold scrutiny 
and stern criticism." Again, in a letter to Brevort, he depre- 
cates the loss of "that delightful confidence which I once en- 
joyed of not the good opinion, but the good will, of my country- 
men. To me it is always ten times more gratifying to be liked 
than to be admired ; and I confess to you, though I am a little 
too proud to confess it to the world, the idea that the kindness 
of my countrymen toward me was withering caused me for a long 
time the most weary depression of spirits, and disheartened me 
from making any literary exertions." 

Irving' s cordial reception upon his return to America, after 
retiring from the London legation in 1831, gave him indubitable 
evidence of his countrymen's high appreciation. The foremost 
American man of letters at that time, Irving was greeted with 
such a spontaneous and enthusiastic acclaim as to leave no room 
for doubt as to the sentiments of his countrymen. If, however, 
any additional evidence was needed to covince him of the popu- 
lar esteem which he enjoyed in his native land, it came later in the 
form of the Madrid mission, — an honor which was tendered him 
quite as much in recognition of his noble service to American 
letters as of his manifest fitness for that important ministry. 
The appointment was hailed with universal approval; and Irving 
regarded it as the "crowning honor of his life." 

The product of Irving' s ten years' residence at Sunnyside, on 
the Hudson, (he was on the shady side of fifty when he settled 
there), was "A Town in the Prairies," "Recollections of Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey," "Legends of the Conquest of 
Spain," "Astoria" and "Captain Bonneville." Besides these 
may be mentioned a collection of ephemeral essays subsequently 
published under the caption of "Wolfert's Roost." These works 
are of a miscellaneous character. The "Recollections" were 
made up of the author's reminiscences of his visits to those his- 
torical old abbeys indicated in the title. The "Legends of the 
Conquest of Spain" followed as an aftermath of his famous Span- 
ish themes. "A Tour of the Prairies," "Astoria," and "Cap- 
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tain Bonneville' ' are of the nature of travels and contain the re- 
cord of our author's experiences during his explorations in the 
far West. These books are, in the main, graphic descriptions 
of the. hardy adventurers who were thrown together somewhat 
promiscuously in the frontier settlements, in the pioneer days. 
Irving has sketched these odd, picturesque characters of various 
nationalities with such a clearness of outline and with such an 
accuracy of detail as to make them stand out from his pages in 
bold relief. The daring hunter and the intrepid trapper, with 
the other bold adventurers, in their exciting encounters with 
wild animals and the treacherous Indians, form a motley, fantas- 
tic group as they stand silhouetted against the dark background 
of the trackless prairies and pathless forests of the vast Western 
frontier. 

The duties of the Spanish mission proved so exacting that Irv- 
ing found but little leisure for writing during his tenure of the 
honor. On his return to his beloved Sunnyside, however, when 
the cares of state were permanently laid aside, he applied him- 
self once more with unremitting industry to his literary pursuits. 
His laborious "Life of Washington" now absorbed his attention. 
The task proved irksome, and the author thrust aside this under- 
taking, for a time, in order to write two other biographies less 
exacting and pretentious. These were his "Life of Goldsmith" 
and "Mahomet and his Successors." His "Life of Washing- 
ton" appears to have taxed Irving's strength and literary resourc- 
es. He himself informs us that it dragged heavily, and we be- 
lieve he is using no figure of speech, for the work lacks sponta- 
neity and vivacity and is not the most delightful reading. It is 
little better than a tour de force. The biography must have been 
uncongenial and, for some reason, seems not to have furnished 
sufficient inspiration to the writer, especially in his declining 
years when his natural vigor was waning. Perhaps the reason 
is, that the subject was not far enough removed from the auth- 
or's own times, and was not therefore surrounded with the glam- 
our and atmosphere of romance which enveloped the personality 
of Columbus or even the prosaic life of Goldsmith. Still there 
are some fine passages in the "Washington" and some incisive 
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characterization, and surely the patriotic motive that inspired 
the conception of the book was eminently worthy. But if Irving 
had consulted his reputation, he would not have undertaken so 
voluminous a work at his advanced age, seeing that his powers 
were hardly equal to the completion of the "Washington" and 
that his fame could not be greatly enhanced thereby. 

Of Irving's "Mahomet and his Successors" it is more difficult 
to speak a favorable word than of his "Washington." But his 
"Life of Goldsmith" may be commended without doing violence 
to one's literary conscience. For this is by far the best of Irv- 
ing's later productions and has much of the charm and freshness 
of his earlier work. The subject was doubtless congenial to the 
biographer. The vagabondish life of the generous-hearted, im- 
provident Goldsmith appealed to Irving's sympathies and kin- 
dled once more his waning imagination till it glowed again as if 
with its earlier accustomed warmth. The result is a biography 
showing deep insight into the character and worth, and tender 
sympathy with the foibles and frailties, of one of the most be- 
loved authors of English literature in the eighteenth century. 
Irving's "Goldsmith" has not been surpassed, if indeed it has 
been equaled, by any subsequent biographer. You will read it 
through from cover to cover without finding a dull page in it. 

Irving richly deserves the distinction usually accorded him of 
being the first American author to win for himself a conspicuous 
and unfading name in the department of letters. His star now for 
wellnigh half a century has shone with undimmed lustre and 
shows no sign of being immediately eclipsed. This honor has 
been achieved not by our author's intellectual force and acumen, 
nor by his creative imagination and incisive literary touch, but 
by the free play of his romantic fancy, his pervading sentiment, 
his unfailing, delightful humor and his charming style. Herein 
lies the secret of his success. The charm of Irving's style is re- 
markable, and proves clearly, as Shakespeare's brilliant example 
does, that the literary art and vital spark are not confined exclu- 
sively to academic halls. 

Irving appeals to the sensibilities rather than to the intellect, 
to the heart rather than to the head. His register, to use a mu- 
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sical term, is not great ; his range is not wide. There are notes 
he never sounded, depths and heights he never reached. The 
tragedy of life, the profoundest problems of human existence, 
the realm of philosophical speculation — these were to Irving an 
unexplored country which his creative mind never entered. The 
subtle analysis of Poe and the perplexing social problems and 
deep mysteries of Hawthorne had for Irving no special interest 
or attraction. He did not make his works a medium for com- 
municating to the world mere metaphysical exercises of marvel- 
ous originality, or great moral truths. Such studies awaken in 
us the spirit of inquiry and speculation, disturb our peace of 
mind and tend to unsettle our convictions. Irving's works, on 
the other hand, induce to repose and quiet musing ; they do not 
agitate or ruffle our spirits. They reflect their author's own 
quiet and reposeful nature, as that nature is enlivened by a de- 
lightful vein of humor and sentiment. For this reason Irving is 
not especially stimulating or suggestive. He is the author to be 
read when one desires particularly amusement and unfeigned de- 
light. For this reason he is a favorite with the general public 
and young readers, for he possesses, above all things, the power 
of entertaining and at the same time refines and elevates the taste. 
This is due quite as much to his style as to his subject-matter. 
It is little short of marvelous that Irving, who never kept terms 
at a university or college and whose education was quite de- 
fective, should have elaborated a style which, in the words of 
an eminent critic, "is distinctively his own, and is as copious, 
felicitous in the choice of words, flowing, spontaneous, flexible, 
engaging, clear and as little wearisome when read continuously 
in quantity as any in the English tongue." 

Irving did not share the restless energy of the typical Ameri- 
can. Unlike most of his countrymen he seems to have found 
more to interest him in the past than in the present or future. 
Janus-like, his face was set both toward the east and toward the 
west. However, Irving's inclination to the east with its Old 
World traditions, some think, made his love for the west kick the 
beam. It is true he found in the historic personages and romantic 
traditions of the past the chief sources of his inspiration. The Old 
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World exercised over him a preponderating influence. Yet Irv- 
ing was American to his finger-tips. Where can we find a bit 
of literature more distinctively American than "Knickerbocker's 
History of New York," or the "Sketch-Book," or "Captain 
Bonneville," or "Astoria," or "A Tour of the Prairies" ? Sure- 
ly, these smack of the soil and have the genuine, unmistakable 
American flavor. We treasure them as a part of Irving' s valu- 
able legacy to American literature. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 



